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INTRODUCTION 

The report of the Senate Education, Workplace Relations and Education 
References Committee, Student Income Support (described hereafter as the 
‘Report’) was released in June 2005. The review was an examination of 
students’ living costs and the ways and means of support payments. Such a 
high-level review was long overdue. The Report’s preface states: 

[T]he committee is concerned that there has not been a 
Government-initiated review of the student income support 
system since 1992. Over the last decade the student income 
support system has operated in a policy vacuum. It is now 
showing the signs of this neglect (Senate, 2005, p. xv). 

The Committee’s deliberations were based on the members’ digestion of 140 
submissions, and evidence given at public hearings in Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and Canberra. The Committee comprised two Government senators (Liberal 
Party), three from the Australian Labor Party, and one from the Australian 
Democrats (Senate, 2005, p. iii). 

The Terms of Reference of the inquiry were to examine issues relating to: 

“[T]he living costs of students enrolled in full-time and part-time 
courses and, in particular: 

(a) current measures for student income support, including Youth 
Allowance, Austudy and Abstudy, with reference to: 

(i) the adequacy of these payments, 

(ii) the age of independence, 

(iii) the parental income test threshold, and 

(iv) the ineligibility of Austudy recipients for rent assistance; 

(b) the effect of these income support measures on students and 
their families, with reference to: 

(i) the increasing costs of higher education, 

(ii) students being forced to work longer hours to support 
themselves, and 

(iii) the closure of the Student Financial Supplement Scheme; 
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(c) the importance of adequate income support measures in 
achieving equitable access to education, with reference to: 

(i) students from disadvantaged backgrounds, and 

(ii) improving access to education; and 



(d) alternative student income support measures. 

With no intention to diminish the importance of the other Terms of Reference, 
the issues are addressed in this paper focus primarily on terms of reference 
(a) (i), (ii) and (iii), (b) (ii) and (c). 

The Report notes that: 

[T]he committee was struck by the consistency and force of 
the recommendations made by student associations and 
university administrators across the range of issues 
addressed in its terms of reference. The committee interprets 
this response as conclusive evidence that the income support 
system is in a serious state of disrepair and that nothing short 
of a major policy review and overhaul of the system is 
required (Senate, 2005, p. 1). 



Most of the 
recommendations, 
in fact, seem like 
common sense, 
and one must 
wonder why it 
should have taken 
a Senate inquiry to 
state the obvious. 



The Report contains 15 recommendations (see Appendix), none of which 
could be seen as radical. Most of the recommendations, in fact, seem like 
common sense, and one must wonder why it should have taken a Senate 
inquiry to state the obvious. However, Government senators registered their 
dissent to eight of the recommendations with the statement: “Government 
senators do not agree with this recommendation.” 



Youth Allowance: 

Description and Commentary 

“Youth Allowance is a payment for young Australians who are studying, 
training, looking for work, or who are temporarily incapacitated” (Centrelink, 
2003, p. 2). So far as students are concerned, Youth Allowance can be 
described as being a tightly means-tested income support scheme available 
to eligible students aged between 16 and 24 attending educational 
institutions. The scheme was introduced on 1 July 1998. It replaced several 
other welfare programs for young people, including Austudy for students aged 
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less than 25 years, and schemes for unemployed young people 1 . Youth 
Allowance also introduced the ‘income bank,’ whereby a student could 
average their additional earnings over the year, rather than the previous 
practice of reducing payments immediately after a period of unexpectedly 
high earnings. In the Department of Family and Community Services’ words, 

[F]ull-time students ....have access to the student income 
bank, which allows them to keep more of their income 
support where they earn income over short periods - like 
vacation employment. Any unused part of their [weekly 
income-free area of $118 per week] is accumulated in the 
income bank, up to a maximum of $6,000. The student 
income bank balance is then used to offset the effect of 
casual earnings over the income free area (FaCS, 2004: 24). 

Long and Flayden (2001) summarised the change thus: “Youth Allowance 
replaced five different income-support schemes for young students and job 
seekers. The consolidation of educational and labour market income-support 
programs was designed. ..to encourage young people to participate in full-time 
study or training” (p. 33). For students, the Youth Allowance scheme 
superseded Austudy, which itself replaced TEAS, the Tertiary Education 
Assistance Scheme, in 1983. The name ‘Austudy’ survived, however. It 
became the name of the system of student support for students commencing 
studies at age 25 or older. TEAS had been introduced in 1974, a Whitlam 
Government reform to replace the old Commonwealth Scholarship scheme. 

There are at least two basic problems with the Youth Allowance scheme as it 
stands at present. First, under the strict regime of means testing, too few 
students, including students of limited financial means, are eligible. Means- 
test levels for income are set far too low, and too many students are 
assessed for eligibility according to their parents’ income and assets rather 
than their own. For Youth Allowance eligibility, the automatic age of 
independence (whereby a student will be assessed according to her or his 
own means) is 25 years. It is unreasonable to assume that a person 
approaching 25 years of age will still be dependent on their family, but that is 
an over-riding presumption of the Youth Allowance scheme. The Australian 
Council of Social Services stated in its submission to the Senate inquiry that 



it is unreasonable 
to assume that a 
person 

approaching 25 
years of age will 
still be dependent 
on their family, 
but that is an over- 
riding presumption 
of the Youth 
Allowance scheme. 



1 At the time of the announcement of the inquiry into student income support, Youth Allowance was 
administered through a Commonwealth Government agency known as Centrelink, the responsibility of the 
Department of Family and Community Services (FaCS). Following the federal election in October 2004, 
restructuring has seen responsibility for Youth Allowance for students move to the Department of 
Education, Science and Training. Youth Allowance for unemployed young people has moved to the 
Department of Employment and Workplace Relations. The Centrelink agency has moved to the new 
Department of Fluman Services. 
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